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we cannot credit this account of him ; for this doctrine of
poetry being at all times logical, is that of which Wordsworth
and Coleridge take so much credit to themselves for the dis-
covery ; and verily it is one too wilfully absurd and extrava-
gant to have entered into the head of an honest man, whose
time must have been wholly occupied with the instruction of
children. Indeed Mr. Coleridge's own poetical practices
render this story incredible ; for, during many years of his
authorship, his diction was wholly at variance with such a
rule, and the strain of his poetry as illogical as can be well
imagined. When Mr. Bowyer prohibited his pupils from using,
in their themes, the above-mentioned names, he did, we
humbly submit, prohibit them from using the best means of
purifying their taste and exalting their imagination. Nothing
could be so graceful, nothing so natural, as classical allusions,
in the exercises of young minds, when first admitted to the
fountains of Greek and Latin Poetry; and the Teacher who
could seek to dissuade their ingenious souls from such delightful
dreams, by coarse, vulgar, and indecent ribaldry, instead of
deserving the name of " sensible," must have been a low-
minded vulgar fellow, fitter for the Porter than the Master of
such an Establishment. But the truth probably is, that all
this is a fiction of Mr. Coleridge, whose wit is at all times
most execrable and disgusting. Whatever the merits of his
Master were, Mr. Coleridge, even from his own account, seems
to have derived little benefit from his instruction, and for the
" inestimable advantage/' of which he speaks, we look in
vain through this Narrative. In spite of so excellent a teacher,
we find Master Coleridge,

. Even before ray fifteenth, year, bewildered in metaphysicks and in
theological controversy. Nothing else pleased me. History and par-
ticular facts lost all interest in my mind. Poetry itself, yea novels
and romances, became insipid to me. This preposterous pursuit was
beyond doubt injurious, both to my natural powers and to the progress
of my education.

This deplorable condition of mind continued " even unto
my seventeenth year/' And now our readers must prepare
themselves for a mighty and wonderful change, wrought, all
on a sudden, on the moral and intellectual character of this
metaphysical Greenhorn. " Mr. Bowies' Sonnets, twenty in
number, and just then published in a quarto volume (a most